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Say It and Mean It! 


NE OF our Good Words Booster Club members has written us a 
letter that I have been saving to share with you. I am giving it to 
you now because it has in it a good thought for the new year. 

In her letter Evelyn said that although she knew The Prayer of 
Faith and had said it many times she never had really meant it until 
one day when she said it while the dentist was working on her teeth. 
When she began saying the prayer and knowing that it was true, the 
pain stopped. That same afternoon she took part in a track meet. Her 
mouth was so tender that she had been unable to eat her lunch, and 
she felt unfit for the track meet. But her classmates were depending on 
her. Again she said The Prayer of Faith and meant it. She won a first 
prize and three second prizes in the four events in which she was en- 
tered. In her letter she said, “All the folks from my school said they 
had never seen me run so fast before! But while I was taking part in 
the games I was saying The Prayer of Faith over and over and meaning 
it. Now I always say it and mean it whenever I or any one else needs 
help.” 

In learning the secret of prayer Evelyn has learned the secret of 
keeping resolutions. On January 1, we shall all be making resolutions 
for the new year. If when we make resolutions we mean what we say, 
we shall find them much easier to keep. One resolution that we can 
make and mean and enjoy keeping is this: “I will be a good friend this 
year.” A good friend is happy when he is with you; he is kind; he is 
loyal to you when others misunderstand you, forgives your mistakes, 
and helps you always to be your best self. I want to be such a friend to 
my friends. Do you? If you do, say it and mean it! 


Editor 
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Resolutions 
By Theodosia Smith 


This year I'll be loving and friendly and glad 

And helpful to Mother and Sister and Dad. 

When cold storms are blowing I will not complain, 
Because in the spring the warm sun and rain 

Will wake up the flowers and shake out the trees 
And bring back the birds and the fat, buzzing bees. 


Each morning I'll try, when I start off to school, 
To learn all my lessons, obey every rule; 

To love everybody so they will love me, 

And always remember quite unselfishly 

To share all my joys; and each bedtime I’ll say, 
“I thank You, dear Father, for this happy day.” 
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“What more could 
you want, little 
Grabbing Turtle?” 


4 January 


HE whole town of Foochow 
was seething with excitement. 
Tomorrow, New Year’s Day, 
would be the most important day 
of all the year in China. 

Singing Bird, who was nine, 
could hardly wait for New Year’s 
Eve when the celebration would 
begin. 

For weeks Singing Bird’s moth- 
er had cleaned and sewed and 
baked in preparation for the great 
event. For days her father had 
trotted about the streets of Foo- 
chow paying the bills he owed at 
the fish market and at the mill, or 
collecting money that was due 
him; for Merchant Lin owned a 
line of ricksha runners and 
sometimes the passengers were 
slow to pay their fares; and now 
that the old year was at an end 
there must be no debts to carry 
over. 

Singing Bird did not know 
much about such things. She only 
knew that tomorrow would be 
New Year's Day and according to 
an old, old custom of her country 
it would also be everybody’s birth- 
day. Odd-shaped bundles wrapped 
in red paper for good luck were 
all about the house. Some she 
herself had wrapped and laid 
away for Mother and Father and 
for her brother Shining Sun. You 
see, New Year's Day would be 
their birthday too! 

“How many presents do you 
suppose I shall get?” she asked 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


By Adele Haberlem 


“The new year will be as fine as we think it.” 


her brother Shining Sun. 

Shining Sun was a year older 
than herself and so must know 
everything that was important. He 
shook his finger at her. 

“You greedy one,” he chided. 
“Already you have new blue 
trousers and a yellow silk coat to 
wear for the celebration.” 

Singing Bird looked down to 
hide the expectant light in her 
eyes. “The coat and the trousers 
are indeed most grand,” she said 
humbly. 

But they are not enough, she 
thought. There is much, much 
more for me. I know! 

“What more could you want, 
little Grabbing Turtle?” her 
brother asked, trying to look very 
stern and disapproving. 

“I could want a doll and a fan. 
I could want a small bird and a 
parasol,” she answered, her eyes 
filled with mischief under their 
lowered lids. “But I shall not 
want anything more, now that I 
have such a beautiful coat and 
such fine trousers to wear at the 
celebration.” 

Shining Sun turned away so that 
his sister would not see the smile 
he could not hide. 

“A fan,” she had said, and there 
was a fan wrapped in one of the 
red packages. He had bought it 
himself, and it was the most mar- 
velous fan in all Foochow. It was 
made of thin silk and lovely white 
carved sticks. One could scarcely 
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“I will sell an empty stomach for a full one all through the new year.” 


tell whether the sticks were of 
bone or real ivory, and blue but- 
terflies and pink flowers and much 
gilt were painted on the silk. 


INGING BIRD ran out to the 

kitchen where her mother was 
decorating the last of the rice 
cakes. Beans were parching over 
a slow fire. 

“Come, my small flower, you 
are the only one who has not 
stirred the beans,” her mother 
said, handing her a spoon. 

Singing Bird moved the beans 
about in the shallow pan, careful 
not to push one over the side. 

“How good they smell!’’ she 
exclaimed, sniffing at their crisp 
fragrance. “And how pretty the 
cakes are!” 

“They are as they should be for 
the fine year that will begin to- 
morrow.” 
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“How do you know it will be a 
fine year?” Singing Bird asked, re- 
membering once when there had 
been a flood and a famine. 

“It will be as fine as we think 
it,” her mother answered slowly. 
She too remembered the year of 
famine and flood but she would 
not speak of that. “We must al- 
ways think of the coming year as 
a fine one. 

“And now run see if your father 
has returned. It is time the bam- 
boo lamps were lighted.” 

Singing Bird hurried into the 
hall. 

“There should be twelve of 
them,” she remembered; “one 
lamp for each month of the new 
year.” She counted them one by 
one where they stood along the 
wall. 

While she was counting, her 
father came padding in, rubbing 


his hands and smiling. The collec- 
tions had been very good and he 
was happy. 

“So, you are choosing your lamp 
already!’ he teased. ‘“‘Do you not 
know that sometimes the tallest 
candles burn the fastest?” 

“I was not choosing a lamp, 
Father, I was but counting them 
to make sure that no month had 
been forgotten.” 

Just the same, she did watch to 
see which lamp her father lighted 
first. It was an old belief of her 
people that they could foretell 
what fortune the months would 
bring by the length of time the 
candles burned. There was no use 
to invite bad luck by choosing a 
candle which had partly burned 
before it was ever carried out of 
doors. 

Quickly the garden filled with 
neighbors and soon all the 
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lamps were chosen over and over 
again. 

Even little Care, whose family 
lived in a hut by the river, stopped 
to watch the excitement. Singing 
Bird called her inside. 

“Come close, Care, and I will 
show you which lamp not to 
choose,” she whispered. “And 
when the bonfire is lighted I will 
bring a handful of salt to you 
when I bring my own. We shall 
see which will crackle the loudest 
when we toss it on the fire. The 
evil spirits will be frightened away 
by the big noise it will make.” 

Care made no answer. Her lit- 
tle face looked old and sad as 
she watched the lamps flicker 
and burn. 

Singing Bird felt very gen- 
erous and very happy. 

Her brother had called her 
a greedy one but he did not 
know that she was going to 
bring Care the handful of salt. 
She might even give Care a strip 
of oiled paper to burn on the 
river. 

“When shall we go to the 
river, Mother?” she asked ea- 
gerly. “By the light in the sky 
there must be many people 
there already.” 

“No hurry, my jewel. The 
water will be a river of fire 
long into the night. We must 
take time to taste our happi- 
ness as we bite it off. If we 
swallow it whole it will turn 
sour in our stomachs.” 

“And we must sell our faults 
before we go to the river,” her 
brother reminded her. “What will 
you sell, Sister?” 

Singing Bird knew what fault 
she must sell to keep this happy 
feeling inside of her, but she re- 
plied only, “You will know when 
the time comes.” 

What a noisy place the Lin gar- 
den was after the lamps had 
burned out! The salt blazed and 
snapped, firecrackers exploded 
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singly and in great bunches. Surely 
no evil spirit would dare to stay 
about! The men laughed and 
clapped their hands together with 
a loud noise because the place was 
so bright and so safe. The women 
carried platters of rice cakes and 
celery out from the house. One 
brought a kettle filled with hot 
syrup in which nuts had been 
dropped. 

The children, sitting together at 
one side of the fire, cracked 
parched beans between their teeth 
and smacked their lips over the 
good taste. They whispered about 
the faults they intended to sell— 


stomach for a full one all through 
the new year.” 

“Oh, that is not the way, Care!” 
the children said. “You must sell 
something bad that you want to 
get rid of.” 

“Well, an empty stomach is 
bad,” Care retorted, ‘“‘and you 
would know it is if you had ever 
had one!” 

The children were shocked, but 
they let her alone after that. May- 
be she had as much right to sell 
an empty stomach as anything. 

“I will sell my lying and tell 
only the truth hereafter,” Shining 
Sun chanted, swinging his lantern 


Singing Bird handed the longest one to Care 


all except Singing Bird and Care. 

“Mine is the saddest of all 
faults and when it is sold I shall 
be the happiest of any of you” was 
all that Singing Bird would say. 

When the children had eaten 
all they could hold, Shining Sun 
lighted lanterns for them to carry 
through the streets. 

Little Care took hers and 
shouted, “I will sell an empty 


in great circles. 

Singing Bird walked close to 
Care. How would it feel to be 
really hungry? she wondered. It 
made her own fault seem worse 
than ever. 

“I—I will sell my selfishness,” 
she cried aloud. 

Shining Sun smiled down at her 
and sang, “My lying—I will sell 
it cheap.” 
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“Cheap, cheap,” she copied in 
a high shrill voice, “I will sell my 
selfishness.” 

When they came to the River 
Min it was ablaze with fire. Sing- 
ing Bird measured her strips of 
oiled paper carefully and handed 
the longest one to Care. Had she 
not sold her selfishness on the nar- 
row streets of the city? How easy 
it was going to be after all! 

Shining Sun lighted the strips 
and threw them far out on the 
water. Little Care laughed when 
she saw how much longer her 
strip was than any of the others. 
Singing Bird looked at her in sur- 
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prise because she had never heard 
Care laugh before. 

Selfishness must be a very bad 
fault, she thought. After it is sold 
everybody is happy. 


INGING BIRD was awake 
early on New Year's Day. It 
was much too fine a day to waste 
sleeping. 
And the gifts! 


How their mother’s eyes glowed 
over the earrings the children 
gave her! And how Father smiled 
when he saw the slippers that they 
had bought for him with their 
own money! 

Singing Bird unwrapped her 
packages carefully. She wanted to 
save the lovely red paper for an- 
other year. 

There was a doll with blue 
trousers and a yellow silk coat ex- 
actly like her own. Then there was 
a parasol, but best of all was the 
fan from Shining Sun, the most 
beautiful fan she had ever seen. 
Its butterflies and pink flowers 

were painted on thin silk and 
they folded up out of sight be- 
tween the carved sticks so that 
she never ceased to be surprised 
when she flipped it open and 
saw them still there. 

When Care came by, hoping 
to be invited in again, Singing 
Bird showed her the fan first 
of all. 

“What presents did you get, 
Care? Did you not even bring 
one to show me?” 

Care did not answer. She 
would not tell that she had 
received no gifts at all—but 
Singing Bird knew. If one often 
had an empty stomach one was 
not likely to have gifts on New 
Year's Day. Singing Bird’s 
mother called Care to come 
partake of the sweets. 

Singing Bird was troubled. 
She folded and unfolded her 
fan. She called “happy new 
year” to people passing on the 

street, but when they called 
back to her she did not feel 
happy. 

What was the matter? 

Singing Bird’s heart fluttered in 
her breast. She had felt happy last 
night after she sold her selfish- 
ness—but had she really sold it? 
She had many gifts and Care had 
none at all. 

Why not give Care the doll 


with the blue trousers and yellow 
silk coat? Singing Bird had so 
many dolls she would never miss 
it, but the thought did not make 
her heart any lighter. 

“I should give her the fan!” she 
thought, her heart almost stopping 
at the idea. “But I have no other 
fan at all, and what would Shin- 
ing Sun think if I gave away his 
gift? No, I cannot do that! I shall 
give the parasol to Care. It is not 
the same as the doll. I have only 
one other parasol.” 

She tried to laugh now that she 
had decided on the gift but the 
laugh did not sound as happy as 
a laugh should. 

She did not know why Care’s 
gift must be the fan. She only 
knew that unless she gave it to 
Care for a New Year’s Day gift 
she had not really sold her selfish- 
ness. 

Care had stayed to eat rice 
cakes and nuts, but now she was 
going. 

Singing Bird waited until she 
was well out on the street. 

The new doll lay on a mat with 
the parasol opened above it. Sing- 
ing Bird held the open fan in her 
hand. She watched the butterflies 
and the pink flowers disappear 
from sight as she slowly folded it. 
Then she called quickly before 
she should change her mind. 

“Care! Come back! I did not 
give you a New Year's gift!” 

Singing Bird thrust the fan out 
to Care, who returned and grasped 
it with a cry of delight. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you, 
Singing Bird,” she cried with tears 
in her eyes. Then she turned and 
ran home as fast as she could. 

Singing Bird thought her heart 
must break, but it did not. It be- 
gan to feel warm and light again 
as it had last night when she had 
offered her selfishness for sale. 

Shining Sun came home, the kite 
she had given him floating high in 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Lucky Dog 


Copyright 1938 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


I scrambled to my a 
feet and tried to we TE 
~ caper and bark - 


Far. 
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By Lee Waltner 


Part Three 


I DROPPED down in front 
of the little girl and flicked 
my tongue in and out of my 
mouth to show her how empty 
it was. Bread may not be the 
best possible food for dogs, but 
with my sides practically stick- 
ing together, anything was wel- 
come. Anyway bread is soft and 
easy to eat. It would let my 
loose teeth go on tightening. 

To my delight the little girl 
gave me a long look from un- 
der sunny lashes and then broke 
off half of her bread and mo- 
lasses. This half she broke into 
smaller pieces which she fed to 
me bit by bit. 

It was hard to be polite and 
to keep from snatching at her 
tiny pink fingers as she held the 
morsels out to me. I was very 
hungry, but if there is a time 
not to gulp food, it is when one 
is tired and hungry. The health- 
iest, happiest dog in our block 
never eats when tired. She rests 
first. But I was nearly starved, 
at least I felt starved. 

When my half of the bread 
was gone, I wanted to whine 
for more; but by then I had 
begun to notice things. The 
child’s dress was patched, and 
she was barefooted. The step 
she sat on was broken, and the 
window behind her had evi- 
dently lost a pane of glass, for 
it had a square of cloth tacked 
smoothly over the sash. The 
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Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


hammock under the tree was made 
of barrel staves. The little wagon 
beside it was made of an old soap 
box with a bit of rope for a 
tongue. There were many other 
things that said the people who 
lived there must be poor. So I shut 
my mouth tight while I watched 
the child eat her half of the bread 
and molasses. 

When she had finished, she 
brushed the crumbs from her dress 
and got up while I began blotting 
up the crumbs with my tongue. 

“You funny little dog!” she 
said, patting my head with her soft 
palm. you still hungry? 
Come to the back door. We'll ask 
Mother for more dinner.” 

The crumbs did not fill me up. 
So the word dinner sounded good. 
Tired as I was, I wagged my tail 
and followed her. 

“Mother,” the little girl called 
from the foot of the porch steps, 
“may I have more bread and mo- 
lasses?” 

A sweet-faced woman appeared 
in the doorway who looked like 
the little girl grown older. It is 
strange how kindness, like sun- 
shine, brightens the world. And 
kindness goes further. It brightens 
the world inside as well as out. 
That woman looked so kind that 
she made me forget about being 
tired and hungry. She made me 
feel happy in spite of my being 
so far from home. 

“Did you eat all that big slice 


What the Story Has Told Before 


The Worths—Dad and Mother and 
Chris and Bee—start out on a vacation 
with their pup Frisk riding in a carrier 
on the running board of the car. When 
they have gone some distance, Frisk 
disobeys orders and gets too far up on 
the fender of the car. The car makes a 
right-hand turn and Frisk is thrown 
from the car unseen by the family. 
Uninjured except for several loosened 
teeth and a few bruises, Frisk races 
after the speeding car until it disap- 
pears from sight. Then he starts back 
homeward. 

In the evening he smells fresh milk 
and stops at a barn where the men are 
milking the cows. He is about to beg 
for some milk when Red, the farmer’s 
big, ill-tempered dog drives him off. 
He goes on to the next farm, where 
he is mistaken for Red and stoned; 
but one of the two boys sees that he 
is a strange dog and has his cousin 
take Frisk up to the house and feed 
him. Frisk is allowed to sleep in the 
doghouse, but Tommy, the cousin, is 
afraid he will steal chickens, so he 
nails several boards across the front 
of the doghouse. Toward dawn Frisk 
awakens and sees Red stealing toward 
the chicken house. Frisk arouses the 
family by his excited barking, and as 
a reward for his services he is in- 
vited to remain at the farm. But after 
breakfast he starts once more on his 
way home. 

That evening Frisk, tired and hun- 
gry and his feet worn from his long 
walk, looks for a place to sleep. A 
little girl, sitting on the steps of a 
worn gray farmhouse, is eating bread 
and molasses. She calls to Frisk, 
“Hello, puppy! Come here.” 


of bread and molasses, Betty?” she 
asked. 

Her smile was beautiful, and I 
barked right out loud, trying to tell 
her that Betty had shared it with 
me and that I was grateful. It was 
just an ordinary, short bark that any 
dog might have given for any rea- 
son. But she seemed to understand 
when Betty said: “I gave some to 
my dog. He seemed hungry.” 

“We are almost out of molas- 
ses,” her mother reminded her 
gently. 

“But I couldn’t let the doggy 


go hungry, could I?” Betty asked. 

“No,” said her mother. 

“Then what can I give him?” 

Her mother thought. 

“We have baked spinach and 
egg left from lunch,” she said. 
“With our hens laying as much as 
they are and so much spinach in 
the garden, he shall have all he 
can eat.” 


HAT spinach and egg was 

delicious! I ate until my sides 
puffed out and I had a full, satis- 
fied feeling. Then I dropped down 
on my back and relaxed, stretch- 
ing back my head to show them 
how pleased I was. If a dog is not 
happy and does not feel safe, he 
never lies like that. He may flop 
over and pant and wriggle be- 
cause he has been bullied and ex- 
pects punishment and hopes to 
beg off. But that is not a compli- 
ment to the one that causes him 
to do it. Any one who watches 
dogs knows the difference. 

Betty's mother seemed to know 
that I was expressing my grati- 
tude, for she laughed in a pleased 
manner—until she saw my sore 
feet. Then she came down the 
steps. She took one of my paws 
in her cool hand, and her eyes 
were tender. She put the palm of 
her other hand over my muzzle. 

“His nose is hot and dry,” she 
said, ‘‘and see his paws? They’re 
worn to the quick.” 

“What can we do for him?” 
Betty asked. 

Her mother 
thoughtfully. 

“Let him rest, I think,” she 
said. “He was hungry and he is 
still tired.” 

“Is that all we can do to make 
him comfortable?” Betty asked. 

A little pucker was between her 
pretty blue eyes, and her hands 
were twisted tight together. I did 
not like that. Ignorant as I was, I 
understood that worrying is bad. 
So I scrambled to my feet and 


looked at me 
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tried to caper and bark and chase 
my tail around and around, a trick 


that always seems to amuse peo- | 


ple. But after my third whirl I 
lost my balance and rolled over 
and over until I landed on my 
side. I lay there blinking at them, 
too tired and dazed to try to rise. 

When they saw that, Betty 
wanted to pick me up but she was 
too small. So her mother gathered 
me into her arms. 

“We'll take him into the shed 
and make him a bed in the box 
Daddy brought groceries in,” she 
said. “He'll be asleep in no time.” 

“But his paws,” Betty insisted. 
“Shan’t we wash them or bandage 
them or anything?” 

“Not now,” her mother an- 
swered. “Better let him rest. He 
can do a great deal for himself if 
he’s given the chance to use the 
instincts our Father has put in 
him. There’s healing in his tongue, 
Betty; and when he’s rested a bit, 
he'll take care of those paws 
himself.” 

Just how right she was neither 
Betty nor I understood then; but 
as I drifted off to sleep, I thought 
I would never again measure peo- 
ple by the things they had—such 
as patches on their clothes or worn 
porch steps. These people were 
rich in the things that counted. 

I slept deeply all that night and 
the next day and the next night. 
I woke only long enough to take 
an occasional drink of the water 
they brought me and sometimes a 
mouthful of food. I felt that I 
would never be rested enough to 
take up my journey again. 


N THE morning of the sec- 

ond day, I awoke to the pat- 

ter of rain on the shed roof. The 

sound was pleasant. I stretched 

and yawned. My feet felt better. 

I turned my paws and licked first 

one and then another. The redness 

and the tenderness were gone. I 
was already growing new skin. 


10 January 


It takes twice as much courage to do the little everyday things as it does to 
flare up and do something spectacular 


I rose and went to the door. 
Rain splattered into pools that 
stood in the barnyard and the air 
was gray with it. There was no 
use starting home now. I went to 
my water can. I found it full, and 
beside it was my breakfast. Betty 
had remembered me early. I ate 
heartily and curled up in my box 
to sleep again. 

When I awoke the next time 
everything was quiet. The rain had 
stopped, and the moon with mil- 
lions of stars was making the 
world bright. This time I was 
really rested, and my feet felt nat- 
ural. I went to the door, sniffing. 


The air was cool. The grass along 
the highway would be cool, and 
there would not be many cars to 
avoid. When I had thanked Betty 
and her mother for their kindness, 
I would take up my journey home. 
But the back door was shut and 
the house was still. I went to the 
front door. No one was there. I 
did not like to go away without 
thanking them but I knew they 
would understand. At last I walked 
out to the road that lay pale and 
straight in the moonlight. 
Everything went well that night 
and the next day. Toward evening, 
I saw a big house on my left and 
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without thinking started toward it. 

On the walk I saw a boy and a 
girl. Their voices were loud and 
sharp as they argued over a hoop 
they had been rolling. I was about 
to go on when the girl saw me 
and cried: “Look, Fred, a dog! 
Watch out, he may bite!” 

I hesitated. I could tell that the 
girl did not understand dogs. We 
seldom bite, and I did not like to 
be accused of it. 

Fred saw me and dropped the 
hoop. 
“Come here, dog,” he called. 
“We can use you.” 

I was tired and lonely, and it 
was good to have some one call 
me; so I started toward him. 
When I got close, he flung both 
arms about me and cried: “Bring 
that rope, Madge! We can hitch 
him to our cart.” , 

The suddenness of the attack 
made me want to run, but before 
I could the boy had knotted the 
rope about my body under my 
forelegs. Then he began to drag 
me toward the barn. He did not 
understand dogs or the way to 
treat them either. While I am not 
a horse, I would have pulled their 
cart even if I was tired, but I 
would not be leaped at and tied 
and suspected of biting people if 
I could help it. 

They put me before the cart and 
told me in loud voices to “stand 
still.” I had to, because Madge 
held the rope while Fred col- 
lected some wire and a couple of 
leather straps which he wired to- 
gether for harness. I was as much 
a prisoner as I had been in the 
doghouse, and it was not so pleas- 
ant. 

Then while I wanted to tell him 
there was no use making a harness 
because I could not stay long, 
Fred fastened me to the cart. 

“He’s lazy,” said Madge, when 
I hung back. 

“Lazy or not,” Fred answered, 
“he'll have to learn to mind.” 
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“That's right,” she agreed, “but 
I do hope he doesn’t get mad and 
bite us.” 

There she was suspecting me 
again! I gulped with indignation. 
These children were certainly ig- 
norant about dogs. I decided to 
run for my freedom the first 
chance I got, with or without any- 
thing to eat. 

“Now, we're ready,” said Fred. 

But just then some one called 
the children to dinner and they 
left me, but not without first clos- 
ing the barn door and locking me 
in. 
I pulled at the cart, testing its 
weight. It was not very heavy, but 
it was bulky. I would have to get 
rid of it before I could hope to 
escape. 

Slowly, I dragged it about the 
barn, investigating every corner. 
There was a hole in the north side 
of the building, probably made 
for chickens to go in and out. It 
had a small door that could be 
closed, but now it was lifted and 
I could see a narrow strip of 
grass on the outside. The opening 
was big enough for me to get 
through—but not with that cart. 

The sun was almost down when 
the children came back. 

“Shall we feed him?” Madge 
asked. 

“No. He hasn’t earned any- 
thing yet,” Fred answered. 

That was when I learned that 
it takes twice as much courage to 
do the little everyday things as it 
does to flare up and do something 
spectacular, like saving Tommy's 
chickens from Red. I pulled the 
bulky cart around and around the 
house, until it seemed the wheels 
would drop off. Fred walked be- 
hind and flapped at the reins and 
Madge hop-skipped beside him. 
And they thought I was enjoying 
it as much as they did! That of 
course was some more of their 
ignorance of dog nature. 

“I want to stop,” Madge said 


at last. “It’s almost night time.” 

“Three more times—and he can 
sleep hitched to the cart so he will 
be ready to start in the morning.” 

I went slowly, wondering how 
I could ever free myself. This 
might last for days; and when I 
finally got home, my folks might 
have decided that I was not going 
to come back and might have got 
another dog! I had seen that hap- 
pen. One of the families in our 
neighborhood lost their dog, and 
they went right out and got an- 
other. The idea made me very 
unhappy. 

I had to figure something out. 
At the far corner of the house was 
a big rock. If I ran into it, I might 
get rid of the cart and then there 
would be only the harness left to 
hinder me. Hopefully I broke into 
a trot. When the rock loomed be- 
fore me, I struck against it; but 
the cart only skidded and took the 
corner with Fred cheering, ‘He's 
showing some life!” 

“Maybe he’s learning what we 
want him to do,” said Madge. 

She meant well. She and Fred, 
I told myself as I went wearily 
on, were not really bad. Some day 
they might learn to think of some 
one besides themselves, but just 
now they were causing me plenty 
of trouble! 

“Whoopee,” cried Fred as we 
came around the corner the last 
time. “You get his dinner, Madge, 
and I'll put him in the barn.” 

He tried to guide me toward 
the barn, but he was sawing on 
the lines so that I did not know 
what he wanted me to do, and we 
bumped against the door. 

So it was really Fred, through 
his carelessness, who freed me 
of that cart. When we struck the 
door, the harness along my right 
side broke and the cart toppled. 

“Whoa!” he shouted but I had 
already stopped. The cart was on 
its side, and I could not budge it. 

Grumbling, he came around and 
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undid the hitch that held me to 
the cart, but he kept hold of the 
reins. 

When Madge came with my 
food, he said, “Shut the door 
quick so he can’t get out.” - 

“Oh, he mustn’t get out,” she 
cried. “He makes a dandy horse!” 

She put the food on the floor 
and I took a big bite and started 
for another when Fred jerked the 
reins. 

“Don’t gorge,” he scolded. 

Of course he was right, but his 
roughness made me draw back 
and blink. Then I noticed some- 
thing! With my harness broken, 
I loosened the whole thing when 
I moved back. The idea that this 
fact gave me was dazzling. But I 
waited. I did not want to try it 
until I was sure it would work. 

I edged forward, getting the 
food pan between me and Fred. 
The chicken door was behind me. 
I crouched. Then suddenly I flung 
all my weight back and slid out of 
the harness. 

It was glorious to be free, but I 
did not stop to enjoy it. I whirled 
about; and while Fred sprang to 
help Madge close the door, I ran 
to the chicken door and scooted 
through. 

To my surprise, I heard them 
laugh. Then the opening closed 
behind me. I was shut out of the 
barn, but I did not care—until I 
bumped into a wire fence! I was 
thrown violently back on my 
haunches. I was in a chicken yard, 
a prisoner again! 

While I sat dazed from striking 
the wire they came out of the barn 
and stood laughing on the other 
side of the fence. 

“All right, Thunderbolt,” Fred 
called to me. “If you like this 
better, you can stay outside. You'll 
be as safe here as anywhere else.” 

I paid no attention. I only 
waited till they grew tired of 
laughing at me and went into the 
house. Then I got up and walked 
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slowly along the fence, sniffing 
every inch of it and testing the 
ground with my feet. Being peo- 
ple, Madge and Fred knew cer- 
tain things. Being a dog, I knew 
certain other things. This time my 
dog knowledge was going to win 
out. It was going to get me out of 
that yard and start me again on 
my way home. 

As I reached the far corner of 


THE DARK 
By Mary Agnes Colville 


When night prayers are ended 
And I’m tucked in bed, 
I don’t mind the dark 
Or bury my head; 
For the dark isn’t scary— 
There’s nothing to fear. 
My room’s just as safe 
As when sunshine is here. 
The dark’s a big blanket 
That wraps me up tight 
And makes me sleep well 
Till the coming of light. 


the chicken fence, my nose struck 
something hard and smooth. It 
rolled. I gave it another shove so 
that it rolled into the moonlight 
where I could see it. It struck the 
fence with a crack, and I knew 
what it was. It was an egg, and I 
had broken it! 

Carefully I put my tongue in- 
side the shell. Eggs are nourishing, 
whether cooked or raw; and this 


one would make up for the din- 
ner I had had to leave in the barn. 

When I had licked up the last 
bit of egg, I went back to exam- 
ining the fence. There was no 
hole large enough for me to get 
through, but close to the barn the 
earth was moist. 

I threw my weight on my hind 
legs and began digging under the 
wire with my front paws. The 
earth was so soft that the dirt 
flew. Before the lights went out 
in the house, I had a tunnel dug 
under that fence large enough for 
me to creep through. And I used 
it! 

Once on the other side, I shook 
myself. Then I ran for the high- 
way. I had escaped Madge and 
Fred and the cart they would have 
kept me pulling for them day 
after day, but it was so late that 
I would have to sleep out. At 
home when night fell my family 
always called me and I came as 
fast as I could. Now I tried to 
remember any place I had passed 
that morning that might make a 
good bedroom. There was none. 

So I started walking on in the 
direction I must go, hoping to find 
something along the way. 

Around a curve, I heard a rum- 
ble of boards and the honk of an 
automobile horn. I leaped into the 
bushes as a car whirled by with 
dazzling headlights. But it had 
told me something I wanted to 
know. My bed might be around 
that corner. I hurried on, and 
there, as I thought, was a bridge. 

It was just an ordinary bridge 
like those Bee and Chris and 
Mother and Dad and I had often 
crossed on our drives into the 
country. We had scrambled about 
several of them, looking for flow- 
ers and curious stones and watch- 
ing the small water animals that 
lived in the streams under some 
of them. 

I started down the bank beside 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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THE FARMER 


By Charles W. Barker, Jr. 
(7 years) 
Cortland, N. Y. 


I have a sheep, 
I have a cow; 

I need a horse; then 
I can plow. 


WHAT WOULD THIS 
WORLD BE? 


By Jean Murray (11 years) 
Kewanna, Ind. 


What would this world we live 
in be 

If Columbus had been afraid of 
the sea? 

I can easily guess; can you? 

There would be one world instead 
of two. 


There would be no New York, or 
Denver either, 

Indians instead of whites or 
neither; 

There would be no America—no 
such place— 

Only a wilderness and Indian race. 


What should we do, you and I, 

If no star-spangled banner were in 
the sky? 

No large cities, no beautiful place, 

No government, no united race. 
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BUDDY 
By Eileen Mary Cavanagh 
(5 years) 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
I know a little boy named Buddy; 
He likes to play and get all 
muddy; 
But then he jumps into the tub 


And gives himself a good clean 
scrub. 


BOOK FRIENDS 


By Donovan Dean (12 years) 
Wayland, Mich. 


There's nothing like a storybook 
When one is sad and dreary; 

It .will brighten up his life and 
Make him glad and cheery. 


So when you're sitting in the house 
When outside it is gray, 

Just get a good old storybook and 
Enjoy it all the day. 


RED PEPPER 


By Ann Caldwell (8 years) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Red Pepper said a biting word 

Which Miss Green Pepper over- 
heard, 

Said she, “Better not say such 
things at all, 

Or you will stay inside the garden 
wall.” 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


By the Pupils of High Street 
School 


The Glen, N. Y. 


While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night 
They saw a star’s bright ray; 
They followed it to Bethlehem, 
And there the Christ child lay. 


The Wise Men also found the 
babe 
In His bed upon the hay; 
And they brought the infant pre- 
cious gifts 
On that first glad Christmas 
Day. 


They brought the baby gold 
For they knew He would be 
King; 
And they also brought Him myrrh, 
Which made the angels sing. 


They likewise brought Him in- 
cense 
While the shepherds brought a 
prayer; 
And the angels sang His praises 
With hymns that filled the air. 


Precious gold and myrth and in- 
cense 
The Wise Men brought to Him; 
The shepherds brought Him but 
their love, 
But it meant much more to 
Him. 
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HELEN’S HALF DOLLAR 


By Janet Denton (9 years) 
Venice, Calif. 


Helen loved to buy things. Her 
mother often sent her to the store. 
Helen was only eight years old, 
but she could count money as 
well as her mother could. She 
always knew when she got the 
right change. 

One day Helen’s grandfather 
came to visit them. The children 
all liked Grandfather. He was a 
kind old man, and they liked the 
stories he told them about their 
mother when she was a little girl 
and about himself when he was a 
little boy. 

Grandfather stayed for a week. 
When he went home, he gave 
Helen a silver half-dollar to spend 
as she pleased. 

Helen was so happy that night 
that she could hardly sleep. The 
next day after school she went to 
the five-and-ten-cent store. She 
left the half-dollar at home. She 
was afraid she might lose it or 
buy the wrong things. 

She walked about the store look- 
ing at everything. When she got 
home she took a pencil and paper. 

“I must not buy everything for 
myself,” she said. “That would 
be selfish. I will buy a pretty rose 
for Mother to pin on her coat— 
not a real one that will fade but 
a pretty cloth one from the store. 
Father likes a good pencil. I can 
buy him a very nice one for ten 
cents.” 

Helen wrote “ten cents” down 
twice, once for Mother and once 
for Father. : 

“Our baby must have a red- 
white-and-blue rubber ball,” she 
said, as she wrote down another 
“ten cents.” 

“That leaves me twenty cents,” 
she said then. “I can buy a pencil 
box with a red, a blue, and a 
green pencil in it for ten cents. 
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Then I will put the other dime in 
my bank.” 

Helen wrote a letter to her 
grandfather telling him just how 
she had spent the money. Grand- 
father was so pleased with the 
way she had spent the half-dollar 
that when her birthday came he 
sent her a crisp new one-dollar 
bill. 

a 


FLOWERS 


By Eva Nell Lee (13 years) 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


When the sun is setting 
And twilight turns to night, 
The little flowers have closed 
their buds 
And shut their eyes quite tight. 


But when the morning sun 
Is shining bright outside, 
The little flowers have opened 
their buds 
And hold their eyes quite wide. 


Then they look up at the sun 
And smile, and then they nod; 
They shake their heads and then 
they pray 
And give thanks unto God. 


Editor's Note: Once again we remind 
you that because of the large amount 
of mail received each month we cannot 
answer all your letters to the guild or 
return the poems and stories that are 
not used. We wish it were possible for 
us personally to thank each one that 
sends us his work. Every poem and 
story is carefully read and judged. If 
your work is selected for publication, 
you are notified. 

Our guild judges want only your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use anything you have 
copied. Every poem or story must be 
accompanied by a note from a parent 
or teacher, stating that it is your own 
work. Neatness and originality of sub- 
ject, as well as the age of the writer 
and the seasonableness of each com- 
position are taken into consideration by 
our judges. Seasonal work should reach 
our office at least three months in ad- 
vance of the date for which it is in- 
tended. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


THE FARM 


By Bonnie Joyce Marolf 
(10 years) 
Pasco, Wash. 


I used to live in the city, 
But now I live on a farm, 
With trees and streams and an- 
imals; 
A pig, a duck, and a swarm. 


I like the real common life, 
Like this on Grandpa’s farm, 
With trees and streams and an- 
imals 
A pig, a duck, and a swarm. 


A LITTLE FLOWER BED 


By Carroll Joann Bishop (6 years) 
Globe, Ariz. 


I have a little flower bed, 
I planted zinnia seeds; 
I watered it every day 
And pulled up all the weeds. 


HAVE YOU HEARD IT? 


By Dorothy Lyman (13 years) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Have you heard the whisper of the 


breeze 
Softly blowing through the tallest 
trees? 


Have you heard the birds in yon- 
der pine 

Singing in the bright sunshine? 

Have you heard the sighing of the 


sea 
Where the crested billows toss so 
free? 


God made these things so grand, 


so bright, 
So all aglow with mystic light. 
W. E E 


Jesus 
Brings 
Message 


By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Rudeen 


mother’s knee and listening to her words of guid- 
ance. He learned the Law and the Prophets while 
attending services at the synagogue with His father. 
From early childhood Jesus was deeply interested in 
! religion as He heard it talked and discussed around 
Him. 
He asked questions of all with whom He came in 
contact and listened attentively to their answers. At 
the age of twelve, while visiting in Jerusalem during 
the feast of the Passover, Jesus astonished the priests 


learned to worship God while sitting at His 


He learned the carpenter’s trade 
in His father’s shop and worked 
earnestly with hammer and saw 


and teachers in the Temple by His earnest questions, 
His keen interest, and His ready understanding. And 
when they sought to question Him concerning the 
things of the Spirit, His answers came quickly and 
with sureness of thought. 

In this manner Jesus grew to manhood. He learned 
the carpenter’s trade in His father’s shop and worked 
earnestly with hammer and saw. Nazareth, where 
Jesus lived, was a small, quiet town in Galilee, and 
the young man Jesus had time to think and ponder 
over the things that filled His heart. 
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When Jesus was about thirty 
years of age, word came to the 
little town one day that John, a 
new prophet, was preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, near the river 
Jordan. People gathered in the 
streets and told one another what 
they had heard of this new 
prophet. In all the country round 
the people discussed the strange 
stories brought back from the 
wilderness. It had been many, 
many years since God had sent a 
prophet into the world to talk to 
the people. 

Jesus heard the news, and He 
wanted to go to Judea to talk with 
this new teacher. He wanted to 
talk about the things of God; to 
tell this teacher of the things that 
filled His heart. Perhaps this 
prophet could tell Him more about 
God. So with an eager heart Jesus 
set out to find John. 

After days of weary traveling 
Jesus found the place in Judea 
where John was preaching. He 
stood among the throng and lis- 
tened to the message that John 
so bravely declared. He saw John 
baptize men in the river Jordan 
as a symbol of spiritual cleansing. 
At last Jesus asked John to bap- 
tize Him too. 

Gladly John did His bidding. 
And then Jesus saw the heavens 
open, and the Spirit of God de- 
scending like a dove and lighting 
upon Him. In His ears there 
sounded a heavenly voice with this 
blessing: ““This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” 

“Beloved Son!” God’s own 
words! With the memory of that 
voice in His ears, and the real- 
ization of that kinship in His soul, 
Jesus wanted to be alone where 
He could think. He wanted io be 
alone with God. He wanted to 
know what it was that God wished 
Him to do. He walked farther out 
into the wilderness, away from 
men. There were only rocks and 
sand and sky. He was alone with 
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Number Trick 


By Will Herman 


UMBER tricks are always interesting. This one is particularly 

good and most puzzling to those not “in the know.” Ask some 
one to write two five-figure numbers; you write a third row of figures 
beneath these, the player writes the fourth row, and you write the fifth. 
Immediately after this, on a slip of paper that you promptly fold under, 
you write what you claim is the sum total; and when the player adds 
up the column, he will find that your total is right. 

The secret is for you to write down figures each of which when 
added to 'the figure just above it will make the sum 9. For example, if 
the second number written by the player is 24,965, you write beneath 
it 75,034. Notice that 7 plus 2 equals 9, 5 plus 4 equals 9, 9 plus 0 
equals 9, and so on. To get the sum total, subtract 2 from the last figure 
of the first number, and then write down beneath the column of num- 


bers the first row of figures minus 2. Place the figure 2 in front of the 
entire number. 


The player writes: 54,327 
The player writes: 24,965 
You write: 75,034 
The player writes: 59,832 
You write: 40,167 
You write: 254,325 


The total is the same as the first number of the column, with 2 
subtracted from the digit on the extreme right and with a 2 placed in 
front of the first figure of the number. 

Of course, you will have to make certain that the righthand number 
of the first figure is not a 1 or a 0. You cannot subtract a 2 from either 
one of these. 


God! the God who had called Him 
“beloved Son”; God, the Creator 
of all things; God, the good; God 
the Father. 

The sun sank from view and 
came up again unnoticed by Jesus, 
so absorbed was He in His 
thoughts. He saw the moon and 
the stars in the darkness of night. 
Still he tarried, His heart full to 


overflowing with this new real- 
ization of kinship with the Father. 

Beloved Son! God’s own child! 
The very thought thrilled Jesus’ 
whole being. God’s will was His 
will. God's strength was His 
strength. 

So completely was Jesus filled 
with these thoughts that He stayed 
in the wilderness forty days and 
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forty nights without food or even 
feeling the need of food. Then He 
became hungry. And knowing the 
great power He possessed as a 
child of God, He was tempted to 
use that power for His own satis- 
faction. Why not command the 
stones at His feet to become 
bread ? 

But Jesus cast the thought aside. 
He would not do that. He would 
use His God-given power only in 
the service of others. When He 
had thus turned from temptation, 
He became aware of still greater 
power abiding within Him. 

But again temptation whispered. 
If Jesus were to go to some high 
place, such as the pinnacle of the 
Temple, and cast Himself down, 
no harm would come to Him! 
Would not God’s angels protect 
God’s Son from harm? But Jesus 
put this thought also from His 
mind. To use the protecting power 
of God’s love in this selfish man- 
ner would be to belittle it, and 
that He would not do either. He 
would use this precious knowledge 
of God’s power only in the service 
of God, never for Himself or as a 
test of God. Again there came 
greater strength and a new joy in 
the overcoming of temptation. 

But temptation came for the 
third time. Jesus knew in His own 
heart that with this new-found, 
God-given power He could per- 
form what men called miracles. 
Could He then not go out into the 
world and with these signs get 
men to follow Him and establish 
a worldly kingdom ? 

No, that was not God’s plan. 
Each man is a child of God. And 
God is Spirit and must be sought 
in spirit and in love. God’s king- 
dom is not of the world but in 
the hearts of men. 

At last Jesus understood what 
it was that God wished Him to 
do. Temptation came no more. 
The great victory had been won! 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


Hs: you heard about the air- 
plane that has been flying 
upside down on a United States 
stamp since 1918? It looks as 
though it were going to continue 
its upside-down flight for a good 
many more years too. 

It is a sister ship 
of the plane you 
see on the regular 
twenty-four-cent air- 
mail stamp of 1918 
(see the illustra- 
tion). The upside- 
down plane is on a 
few stamps of the same issue. The 
only difference is that its wheels 
point up toward the words “U. S. 
Postage” and the pilot’s head 
points down. 

How this seemingly strange mis- 
take happened is really very sim- 
ple. In the regular issue of 1918 
air-mail stamps the twenty-four- 
cent stamps were printed in two 
colors, the border in red and the 
central part of the stamp and the 
airplane in blue. At that time a 
two-color stamp was run through 
the press twice, once for each 
color. In the case of this air-mail 
stamp the press was inked with 
red the first time to print the red 
part and then with blue to print 
the blue part. 

It happened that in printing the 
blue part of this stamp one of the 
workers at the government print- 
ing office put four sheets of one 
hundred stamps each with the red 
borders already printed on them 
into the press upside down. When 
those sheets came out, the center 
of each stamp was printed upside 
down of course, making them 
what stamp collectors call “in- 
verted-center” stamps. They look 


exactly as though the airplane 
were flying upside down, 

Three of these four sheets were 
caught by sharp-eyed post-office 
workers. The other sheet of one 
hundred stamps however got to a 
post-office window in 
Washington, D. C. 
A young man went 
there to buy a few 
air-mail stamps. He 
noted that the sheet 
the clerk took out 
looked odd and then 
he saw that these 
were stamps with inverted centers. 
He knew something about the 
value of such stamps, so instead 
of buying just the few stamps he 
came for, the young man bought 
the whole sheet. 

The sheet cost him $24. He took 
it to New York City and then on 
to Philadelphia to find a pur- 
chaser. Finally a stamp dealer paid 
him $15,000 for it. The dealer 
sold the sheet to a wealthy stamp 
collector for $20,000. This man 
kept twenty of the stamps for him- 
self and sold the rest to other 
collectors who could afford to own 
such rare stamps. 


Today a block of four of these 
inverted-center air-mail stamps 
sells for about $12,000. At this 
rate the value of the sheet which 
cost $24 to start with is roughly 
$300,000. That is a great deal of 
money to pay for such tiny bits of 
colored paper. 

Collecting stamps is like dig- 
ging in ground where treasure has 
been buried. You never know 
when you may stumble on a rich 
find. We get fun out of filling up 


the spaces in our albums. We en- 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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| wy was busy painting. She was using 
the box of beautiful paints that she had found 
in the top of her stocking on Christmas morning. All 
Patricia had to do was to dip the brush in water, 
touch the tiny cakes of paint with it, and as if by 
magic she could paint with bright colors of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. That is exact- 
ly what she was doing when Brother Bob found her. 

“What are you doing, Patty?” Bob asked. He 
never called her Patricia. 

“Painting leaves—getting ready for tomorrow,” 
answered Patricia. 

“Are you having a party tomorrow? If you are, 
may I come?” He looked at the queerly shaped 
pieces of paper she was painting. 

“It is not my party, Bob, it is the little New Year's 
party. Of course you may come, every one is invited; 
Daddy, Mummsy, Aunt Jane, Dot, and Ellen. These 
ate for every one,” Patricia added, pointing to her 
painting. “See, they are leaves. Isn’t this a beautiful 
red one?” 

Bob looked puzzled. 

So Patricia went on to explain: “Tomorrow every- 
body must turn over a new leaf. Ellen said that she 
was going to. Dot said that she hoped to turn over 
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“I looked everywhere for 
leaves but I found only these.” 


retty 


five. Why, I even heard you say that you expected 
to turn over a new leaf on New Year's Day!” 

“So I did. You’re right.” Bob nodded his head, 
and Patricia went on explaining. 

“I looked everywhere for pretty leaves but I found 
only these.” Patricia held up a few dark dry leaves. 
“I knew that you would be disappointed, for you 
can’t turn these over. They just crumble to pieces. 
So I thought I'd make you some pretty painted leaves, 
some that are not all dried up.” 

“T see,” said Bob, ‘‘and I call that very thoughtful 
of you. May I help a bit?” 

Then he picked up Patricia’s scissors and cut out 
six big leaves. Patricia chose the colors, orange and 
brown, red and yellow. Bob showed her how to 
blend them together on paper. 

“They just melt together!” exclaimed Patricia de- 
lighted, as she painted one gay leaf after another. 

“Now,” said Bob as soon as they were dry, “let 
us write a name on each one.” He turned them over 
and wrote a name on each one: “Daddy, Mother, 
Dot, Ellen, Aunt Jane, Bob.” 

“Is that all you are going to write on them? 
Couldn’t we say ‘A happy new year’ just as it says 
on a real card?” Patricia asked eagerly. 
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By Katharine Ranger 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


| _ “Yes, I think that would be very nice, and then we 
| shall let each person write a resolution on his leaf. 
Let’s put them under a stack of books tonight so they 
will be nice and flat in the morning. Shall we get 
up early tomorrow, slip downstairs, and put them 
by each one’s plate on the breakfast table?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Patricia clapping her hands, “and 
then every one can turn over a new leaf!” 


: 4 | THE morning Patricia and Bob slipped into 
| the dining room and put the leaves around the 
table. When the family came in they were all talking 
gaily about New Year's resolutions. Patricia did not 
know what resolutions were, but she knew all about 
turning over new leaves. How surprised every one 
was to see the bright leaves on the table! 
Patricia danced around the room calling out: 
“You can all turn over a new leaf today! Bob cut 
them out and I painted them. Here’s yours, Ellen,” 
she cried as the maid pushed open the kitchen door. 
How they all laughed! Then Patricia’s father 
caught her with one arm while with the other he 
took a pencil out of his pocket and wrote on his leaf: 
“I am not going to work so late every night. I am 
coming home to play with Patricia.” 


“Good for my little girl!” exclaimed 
Daddy. “You too have made a resolution.” 


“Oh! will you, Daddy? Really!” Patricia kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

Ellen asked for the pencil and wrote on her leaf, 
reading it aloud as she wrote: “I am going to let 
Patricia help me in the kitchen so she can learn to 
cook.” 

“Ellen, Ellen! you mean you'll let me put some- 
thing in the oven and bake it? Ellen, may I bake a 
cake today?” 

“Yes, this morning if you wish,” answered Ellen. 

“Wait a minute and see what I have written on 
my leaf,” called Bob as Patricia started for the kitch- 
en. She ran back and stood at Bob’s side as he 
read, “When I bring Patricia home from kinder- 
garten every day we shall stop and feed the squir- 
rels.”” 
“Will you have time? You won't go off to play 
ball right after school?’ asked Patricia as she gave 
Bob a hug. 

It was Aunt Jane who spoke next. “I shall mend 
your doll Susan's clothes.” 

“T shall make Susan a new dress,” added Dot. 

“Oh! how happy Susan will be! Will it be a blue 
or a pink dress?” 


“Which does she like (Please turn to page 32) 
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| ee US go for a New Year's visit this month to the lovely tropical 
island of Ceylon. Rosemary’s letter is the good ship Make-Believe 
that will take us to our destination. Anchors aweigh! 

“Dear Secretary: 1 am longing to be a Booster; that is why I am 
writing to you. I have wanted to be one ever since I started taking WEE 
WispoM, but because I had an awful temper Daddy said I had better 
learn to control it before I joined. I am careful now not to lose my 
‘temper, so please make me a Booster. 

Oh, what do you think? I have a dog who is a month older than 
I am, and his name is Booster! How funny! Then one of my friends 
has a dog that she calls Secretary. It is a very quiet dog. You may think 
I am joking, but it’s true! 

My home is in a beautiful town called Matara, right in the southern 
part of Ceylon. I live in a big old-fashioned house by the sea. Every 
evening my four brothers and my sister and I go down to the beach and 
play until it gets late. We have grand times paddling in the sea and 
rolling in the sand. It is lovely to see the beautiful waves chasing each 
other to the shore. On some nights, the moonlight glimmers on the 
waves and makes the sea look charming. I thank God for my beautiful 
home. 

Some months ago we went to a little town called Passara up among 
the hills. It was a long journey, but, oh, the scenery! How lovely to see 
the terraced paddy fields (rice fields) and the hills with tea bushes 
growing on them! We went through some of the most beautiful jungles. 
Herds of deer crossed the road. How graceful they were! Monkeys 
swung from branch to branch of the si/kurnam trees. These trees have 
lovely silky leaves. A little farther on we came to a little pond. There 
was an elephant silently drinking water. Sparrows twittered overhead 
and small white clouds raced across the blue sky. Still farther on, we 
came to the best place of all. A little stream ran through a paddy field, 
birds were singing, clouds dancing across the sky, and a gray mist hung 
on the hills. Here grew gorgeous flowers of every hue. It was the most 
beautiful view I have ever seen. Thank God again for the beautiful 
island that is my home. 

Daddy gets Unity magazine and other Unity books. I love reading 
WeeE WispoM and always look forward to the day when the postman 
rings the bell and hands WEE WIsDOM to me. I am sure he doesn’t 
know what pleasure the contents of that parcel give me! 

—Rosemary Pereira. 


We are happy to welcome Rose- 
mary into the Booster Club and 
only wish that she had not waited 
until she had learned to control 
her temper before she joined. We 
believe that belonging to the 
Good Words Booster Club would 
have been a great help to her. You 
see, the purpose of the Booster 
Club is to help boys and girls to 
think good thoughts, speak good 
words, and do good deeds. No 
matter how many times a Booster 
may fail to live up to the pledge, 
belonging to the club makes him 
want to keep right on trying until 
he does succeed. 


If you wish to become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club just sign your name to the 
application blank printed on the 
next page and mail it to the secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
e 


Three cheers for Wayne! Be- 
cause he does not give up he is 
sure to reach the goal for which 
he is aiming. “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.” 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to control my temper, but I still do 
not feel quite satisfied with myself. 
I have also been trying not to use 
bad words, and I have been doing a 
lot better. 

I like WEE WisDOM magazine very 
much and am always glad to get it. 
I hope some day to become a perfect 
Booster—Wayne Rollins. 
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Not only is God our “help in 
every need,” He also shows us 
ways in which we can help our- 
selves. Through saying The Prayer 
of Faith and listening to the voice 
of the Father within her Margery 
has overcome fear and discovered 
a delightful way to keep herself 
always cheerful and happy. 


Dear Secretary: The Good Words 
Booster Club has helped me a great 
deal. The Prayer of Faith helps me to 
conquer fear. I have always been 
afraid of spiders, but since I joined 
the Booster Club and learned The 
Prayer of Faith I have not been afraid 
of them. 

I try to speak good words, to be 
cheerful, kind, and happy. Whenever 
I am sad I find that a song helps me 
to be cheerful again. Thinking happy 
thoughts, playing lively games, and 
so on, help too. Whenever I hurt my- 
self in any way I remember that “God 
is my health, I can’t be sick.” The 
pain always goes away. ; 

I will keep trying to be a good 
Booster.—Margery Arbaugh. 


Dorothy has written us such a 
fine poem that the Cheerfulness 


keeping the pledge. 


Silent Unity for prayers. 


If 
Tracy, City, Mo. 


Name 


Elf was inspired to write one too. 
Since many Boosters have been 
having trouble with temper, per- 
haps our elf’s little jingle will be 
of help. Here it is: 


Angry words are horses 
That snort and rear and neigh. 
Steady, steady on the reins! 
Don’t let them run away. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to keep 
my pledge, but sometimes it is hard 
as I am apt to get angry. Then I have 
to start all over —. I do find how- 
ever that I am doing better since I 
have become a member of the club. 
Dear secretary, here is a little poem 
I have written. It is called “Happi- 
ness.” 

A little word of kindness will send 
you on your way, 

A little word of love will take you 
through the day. 

A little smile for one whose day is 
dark and sad: 

This will keep you cheerful and make 
your heart feel glad. 

Your Booster pal.—Dorothy Weis- 
gerber. 


Jimmie said The Prayer of Faith 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using 
words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary, telling her how they are succeeding in 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Additional application blanks 
for new members to sign will be sent upon request.) 


__ 5. If a member wishes help in gaining health, in succeeding in his schoolwork, in making friends, or 
with any other problem, he may write the secretary. She will be glad to help him or to send his name to 


~ wish to join the Good Words Booster Club, sign the pledge and send it to the secretary, 917 


The Pledge 


I believe that my words have power to make me and other persons happy or un- 
happy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak 
good words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club, so that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep 
the rules of the club. 


and his answer was “just around 
the corner!” 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to keep the pledge even though I do 
not belong to the club. 

My father has a gasoline station. 
The other day a car came up for some 
gas. I told the person that I was very 
sorry, but the tanks were dry. I said 
The Prayer of Faith and the gas truck 
came around the corner just then and 
filled the tanks. I was very thankful, 
for I sold twenty gallons of gas. I 
think The Prayer of Faith surely 
helped me that time, as it has done 
many times before. I know it will 
always help me in case of need. I love 
the stories and things to do in WEE 
WIsDOM.—Jimmie Carpenter. 


e 

“This is our resolution for the 
ear: 

We'll be healthy and wise and full 
of cheer, 

Loving and laughing, eager and 
true, 

Full of gladness the whole year 
through.” 


Secretary. 


Street Address 


City or Town 
If you prefer not to cut your magazine, copy the pledge on another piece of paper 


.. Age 


State 
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READERS WHO WISH PEN PALS 
Darlene Christiansen (9), Rob Raun 
(10), Wayne Raun (10), Gordon 
Johnson (10), Dorothy Mae Quincy 
(10), Ruth Lee Nelson (11), Ardis 
Christiansen (11), all of Rte. 2, Up- 
land, Nebr.; Gerald Smith (10), Dar- 
lene Smith (12), both of Rte. 2, 
Campbell, Nebr.; Elsie Huggins, 
Pritchardville, S. C.; Marian Goerner 
(14), 3740A Michigan Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Phyllis Kuenzli, Rte. 5, Box 19, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio; Jackie Mae 
Holbert (12), 914 Van Ness St., San 
Antonio, Texas; Wilma Fenner (14), 
Box 131, Malta Bend, Mo.; Harry 
Freer (14), West Newbury, Vt.; 
Baer (12), 6056 Romany Road, 
Oakland, Calif.; Roma J. Balle (15), 
Vauxhall, Andersen’s Bay, Dunedin, 
South Island, New Zealand; Mary Jane 
Berner (13), 121 E. Front Street, 
Jamestown, N. Dak.; Jean Erickson 
(11), Margaret Erickson (13), both 
of Cuyunga Rte., Deerwood, Minn.; 
Helen Curtin, Rte. 1, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Margaret Marlatt (11), Gretta 
Marlatt (9), both of 10006 84th 
Ave., Edmonton, Alta., Canada; 
Robert Hoggard (9), 20 Ariki St., 
Lower Hutt, Wellington, New Zea- 
land; Mildred Alice White (14), 122 
W. Second St., San Angelo, Tex.; 
Irma Schuetz, 12 N. Brown St., Glou- 
cester, N. J.; Jacquelyn McCutchen, 
114514 Diamond St., S, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Beth Miller, Scobey, Mont.; 
Isabel Henne (13), Bay Port, Mich.; 
Peggy Langsine (11), Stamford, 
Nebr.; Beryl Potts (13), Main Street, 
York Springs, Pa.; Lee Johnson (11), 
Stamford, Nebr.; Ivy D. Thomas 
(14), Robinson, Maine; Alfred K. 
Hanmer, Box 313, Fishers Island, N. 
Y.; Wesley Gardner (13), Rte. 1, 
Decatur, Ill.; Elinor Lewis (11), 
Oreana, Ill.; Lester Geer (14), Route 
1, Decatur, Ill.; Ruth Lewis (9), 
Oreana, IIl.; Jean Heinz (11), Rte. 1, 
Decatur, Ill.; Mary Lou Whiters 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 126, Gowen, Mich.; 
Eva Shipman (12), Box 36, Larkin- 
burg, Kans.; Eleanor L. Stingerie 
(14), Stockyards Sta., Denver, Colo.; 
Marjorie Williams (11), 2839 Phila- 
delphia Ave., Dormont, Pittsburgh 
16, Pa.; Maus, 910 Greenview 
Ave., 2 floor, Des Plaines, Ill. 


Table Blessing 


I bow my head, and gratefully 
Give thanks that only good I see. 
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To Celebrate the New Year 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


ERE are some candleholders 

that you can make at a very 
small cost. They can be painted 
to fit into any color scheme 
you choose, and they can be used 
singly or in a group as a center- 
piece for the table at a holiday 
party. A set of two or four candles 
with holders also makes an ac- 
ceptable gift. 

The single candlesticks are made 
of round cardboard boxes (A). 
Face-powder boxes are especially 
suitable as they are nicely finished 


on the outside. With a ruler and a 
drawing compass locate the exact 
center of the box lid and draw 
around it a small circle slightly 
larger than the candle you wish 
to use. Cut an opening in the lid 
following this circle and roll a 


piece of oiled cardboard or other 
heavy paper into a cylinder to fit 
down into this opening. You can 
oil the paper yourself or use a 
butter carton. 

Next prepare some plaster of 
Paris according to the directions 
given on the package. Holding the 
rolled cardboard in place in the 
center of the box, slip the lid of 
the box up on the cylinder (figure 
B) and put the plaster mixture in 
the bottom part of the box. Moist- 
en the edges of the bottom part 


of the box with glue and let the 
lid part down in place. Allow the 
box to stand for a time so the 
plaster will harden and then re- 
move the rolled paper. 
Cut a star from heavy cardboard 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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- tle New Year, how do do? We are wait-ing to 
wel - come you. First of the months to come and say, 


hil - dren, now we _ shall play.” - sy and fresh and so 
Lit - tle New Year, we wel - come youl 
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gale nearly swept the breath from 
the chilled Spartans as they struggled through 
heavy snow toward the Roost early on New Year's 
morning. Once inside however, they found the fat 
round stove glowing a cheerful cherry red, its heat 
radiating to the farthest corners of the room. 

“I thought you'd like a fire,” grinned David as he 
thrust another fat pine stick into the flames. 

“Tt wouldn’t take a mind reader to figure that out,” 
Red replied through chattering teeth. “Br-r-r! I think 
I'll sit right on top of that stove.” 

“You won't sit there long,” Chink assured him, 
edging back a little from the glowing stove. “It’s 
really throwing out the heat.” 

“What are we going to do today?” asked Kegs 
when he had warmed up. “It’s too cold 
to be outside.” 

“We could play dominoes and 
checkers,” suggested Chink. 

“Or fix up that darkroom for our 
camera outfit,” added Cousin Bob. 

“Since this is New Year's Day I 
think we should make some resolu- 
tions,” Coralee declared. 

“I have an idea,” said Red. “Let’s 
each one make out a list of resolutions 
and put them in a box. Then on New 
Year’s Day next year we'll take them out 
of the box and see who has come near- 
est to living up to all his resolutions.” 

“That is a good idea,” agreed Kegs, 
“only I believe that instead of putting 
them away in a box where we won't see 
them, we should hang them up on the 
wall of the Roost as a reminder throughout the year.” 

“That would be better,” Red admitted. 

“Instead of putting all of the resolutions up,” said 
Coralee, “‘let’s each one pick out his most important 
resolution. Then we will make a list of those.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed David. “There are pencils and 
paper in the table drawer, Chink. Will you pass them 
around 

After the paper and pencils had been passed and 
every one was seated the crackling fire made the 
only sound for the next several minutes. Finally one 
by one the Spartans started writing. Kegs scribbled 
fast and soon had half a dozen resolutions written 
out. Only Andy remained motionless, the sheet still 
blank before him. 

Kegs glanced at him. 

“What's the matter, Andy?” he grinned. “Are 
you so good that you can’t think of anything to im- 
prove?” 

Andy laughed. “No, my trouble is just the op- 
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posite. I can think of so many things I should resolve 
to do that I'd use up all the paper in the Roost and 
get writer's cramp putting them down. I’m trying 
to figure out some way of consolidating my reso- 
lutions.” 

“I think I'll write all mine down first,” said Red, 
“and then I can weed them out later.” 

When they had written for a while longer, Cor- 
alee said: “I think we should all have enough now. 
Suppose we pick out the most important ones on our 
lists.” 

“You copy down the resolutions to tack on the 
wall, Coralee,” suggested David. “You write nicer 
than any of the rest of us.’ 

“All right,” Coralee agreed. “Who has a resolu- 


SPARTANS 


tion ready?” 
“We should have some kind of a heading for the 
list, shouldn’t we?” asked Cousin Bob. 


“How about ‘Spartan Resolutions,” suggested 
Kegs. 
“T’'ve got it!’ declared Red. “Make it, “We, the 


members of the Spartan Company, Ltd., hereby re- 
solve that during the year 1939 we will try to-—then 
list each one’s resolution with his name.” 

“That’s a dandy idea,” said David. 

“There is a pen and some ink in this table drawer 
somewhere,” said Chink as he rummaged through it. 
“Here they are.” He handed them to Coralee. 

Coralee selected a long sheet of paper. “Now, how 
does that heading start?” 

“Let's make it, “We, the undersigned members of 
the Spartan Company, Ltd., resolve,’” suggested 
Cousin Bob; “and then have each one write out his 
own resolution and sign it.” 

“That's better yet,” Red assented. 


WS, 
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Working carefully, Coralee penned the heading. 

“There it is,” she said when she had finished. 
“Now, who wants to start his resolution ?” 

“Let David be first,” said Chink. 

David took the paper and wrote neatly: “Obey the 
Golden Rule. David Harrison.” 

Coralee followed with: ‘See no evil, hear no evil, 
speak no evil. Coralee Day.” 

“Here, Andy,” she said, passing him the paper. 
“You're next.” 

“I’m not ready yet,” Andy 


only myself,” said Kegs. “But this habit of popping 
out with some clever remark before I think hurts 
other people too, so I chose that one. Old Red gets 
peeved every once in a while at some of my remarks.” 

“Most of that is just pretending,” laughed Red. 
“I know you don’t mean all those things you say. 
It’s just a game.” 

“You're right, it is a game,” agreed Kegs, “but 
sometimes I carry it a little too far.” . 

“Well, Andy, you're the 
only one left now,” said 


once that would fit about |. 
right, but I can’t remember 
just how it goes.” He turned 


replied. “I read a quotation 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy ZA: 


the paper over to Chink 
without writing on it. 

When Chink had finished, 
he gave the paper to Kegs. 

“I have so many here I 
can’t decide which one is = 
most important,’ Kegs 
mourned. “The rest of you 
put yours down and I'll try 
to pick out one.” 

By the time Red and 
Cousin Bob had written out 
and signed their resolutions Kegs was ready. 

“T had a hard time choosing between ‘not piecing 
‘tween meals’ and ‘thinking before speaking,’” he 
grinned. “Those two are probably my outstanding 
faults.” 

FP “Which did you finally decide on?” laughed Cor- 
ee. 
“T finally figured that eating between meals affected 
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“Maybe we can get Andy to change it 
some time,” said Red. “It must have been 
a mistake.” 


David. “Have you remem- 
bered that saying?” 

“Yes.” Andy grinned as he 
reached for the paper. The 
Spartans watched as_ the 
words flowed smoothly from 


under his pen: “Always make 


the best use of my oppor- 
tunities.” 

There was silence when he 
_ finished writing. Chink sud- 
Cc denly crossed the room to 
= the tool chest and dug out a’ 

a small box of tacks and a 
hammer. He handed them to 
Red. “You're the tallest,” he 
said. ‘“You tack it up.” 

“Are you sure that is what 
you wanted to say, Andy?” 
asked Coralee. 

“That's it,” Andy smiled 
\ happily. “It was right on the 

tip of my tongue all the time 
= but I just couldn’t remember 
= it exactly. Well, I'd better 
be running along home. I 
still have all my chores to 
do. I'll be seeing you.” The 
door closed behind him. 

The Spartans gathered be- 
fore the list that Red had 
tacked to the wall. 

“That resolution doesn’t 
sound quite like Andy, does 
it?” asked Chink. 

“Not a bit,” Kegs declared. “It seems sort of self- 
ish, using every opportunity to get ahead himself 
with no thought for any one else.” 

“But Andy is not that way at all,” protested Cor- 
alee. “He’s always very thoughtful of every one.” 

“Yes,” agreed Cousin Bob. “Andy has always been 
ready to lend a helping hand—even more than the 
rest of us, usually.” 


/ 
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“Well,” said Kegs bitterly. “It 
looks now as if he has decided to 
look out just for himself.” 

“I can’t believe that of him,” 
protested David. “He must have 
meant something else.” 

“I think he just wrote down 
the wrong saying,” agreed Chink. 


“After thinking about it as long 
as he did?” scorned Kegs. “Not 
much chance of that.” 


“Oh, let’s straighten up the 
Roost and go home,” suggested 
Red. “The more we talk about it 
the worse we get.” 

“Yes, and anyway it’s nearly 
time for dinner,” added Cousin 
Bob. 
The leftover paper and the pen- 
cils were gathered up and put back 
in the table drawer. David closed 
the draft in the stove and the 
Spartans prepared to go. After 
they had put their wraps on, they 
gathered again in front of the list 
of resolutions. 

“That was a neat job of writing 
you did on the heading, Coralee,” 
David said. 

“Thank you,” Coralee replied. 
“But the idea was the best part of 
all.” 

“Yes,” said Kegs. “It’s all good 
except that last line.” 

“Maybe we can get Andy to 
change it some time,” said Red. 
“It must have been a mistake.” 

“Is every one ready to leave?” 
asked Cousin Bob. 

“All set,” replied David. “Let's 


Cousin Bob opened the door of 
the Roost and the Spartans filed 
outside. 

“Oh, oh!” said David. “I should 
have come out sooner. I see 
Mother had to shovel a path 
through the snow to get to the 
well. I should have done that for 
her.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Red. 
“Doesn't that look like writing in 
the snow over there?” 

The Spartans walked toward the 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


spot. There in the snow was 
scratched “Opportunity No. 1,” 
with an arrow pointing toward the 
shoveled path to the well house. 

“So that is what Andy meant by 
opportunities!” exclaimed Chink. 

Kegs turned and walked silently 
back toward the Roost. The others 
followed him inside. He stopped 
before the list of resolutions 
tacked to the wall. 

“I think maybe I’d better mem- 
orize my resolution about think- 
ing before I speak a little better,” 
he said. ‘Here I've broken it al- 
most before the ink is dry. And as 


usual I said the wrong thing.” 
“Andy may have been the last 
one to decide on a resolution,” 
grinned Red, “but he was cer- 
tainly the first one to do some- 
thing about it.” 


Jesus Brings 
a Message 
(Continued from page 17) 


His heart was serene with peace 
and joy. He had a message to give 
to the world, a message direct 
from God to all His children! 

The message that God gave to 
Jesus there in the wilderness, in 
the joy of the hour when tempta- 
tion had been overcome, was this: 
“The kingdom of heaven is within 
you”: in you; in me, and in the 
hearts of all men. 

Jesus showed us by His example 
how we too may listen to the 
words of God. No matter where 
we are, we can still our thoughts 
and be alone with God by realizing 
that He is ever with us. We can 
tell Him what troubles us, what 
our temptations are, and then we 
must listen for His answer. God 
will surely hear us. Into our heart 
will come the quiet peace and joy 
of heaven. We shall know that 
God has heard our prayer and that 
He gives us strength to overcome 
every problem. 


Lucky Dog 


(Continued from page 12) 


the bridge. The dirt shifted under 
my feet so that I almost slid 
to the bottom; but after I had 
climbed up again, I found what I 
wanted. Under the end of the 
bridge, the wind had blown leaves 
from many seasons; and they had 
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lodged there in a deep, dry mat. 
With my forelegs, I pushed and 
shoved them into a nest. Then I 
crawled in and turned around and 
around to settle it, and finally lay 
down facing the direction I had 
come. We dogs always do that. 
Our ancestors started it. We like 
to watch the way we have come 
and catch any scent that the wind 
brings from it. 

But that night there was noth- 
ing to trouble me but my dreams. 
I ran miles and miles in my sleep. 
Every time I woke my legs were 
working; and I would growl to 
myself for wasting my strength 
when I needed it to get home. 
Then I would go back to sleep 
and do it all over. Even so, when 
the morning sun streamed in long 
bright lines through the cracks in 
the bridge overhead, I was rested. 

(To be continued) 


Is Your Hand 
Steady? 


By Will Herman 


Ty YOU have a steady hand? 
Here is a little stunt that 
will tell you. Place a marble on the 
end of a ruler—a twelve-inch one 
will do nicely. Holding the ruler 
in one hand, try to roll the marble 
down the length of the ruler to 
your hand, and then back again. 
It requires a steady hand. Try it. 
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Ducky Calendar 


By Joanne Dee 


T= ambitious little duck serves two purposes. He is both a calendar 
and a pen wiper. Trace the body of the duck and the wing onto 


stiff yellow paper and cut out. Bend flap A down behind the duck to 
make it stand up. Bend the wing forward on the dotted line. Put paste 
on the strip of wing below the dotted line and fasten the wing to the 
duck’s side. The wing should stand out a little from the duck’s body. 
Paste a penny calendar under the wing. (See front view.) Cut several 


squares of flannel a little smaller 
than flap A and pin them under 
the flap. By pinning them on 
clean flannel squares can be sub- 
stituted for the soiled ones later 
on. Tie a gay ribbon around the 
duck’s neck and he is ready for 
some one’s desk. 


FlapA 
bend back 
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“I’m tired of standing here 
day in, day out,” he grumbled 


E WAS really a fine snow man. He should 

have been happy and contented, but he 

was not. His black coal eyes were bright and 

shiny. He wore his hat with an air, and his plaid 
scarf fluttered jauntily in the breeze. 

But best of all, he held at the end of each 
broomstick arm a feeding dish for the squirrels 
and birds. 

In spite of all this he sighed and groaned. 

“I’m tired of standing here day in, day out,” 
he grumbled to a chickadee perched on his right 
arm. “I wish I could fly about as you do.” 

“Dear me,” twittered the bird. “Whoever 
heard of a snow man’s flying about? I should 
think you'd be proud to be such an uncommonly 
fine snow man.” 

“It’s all right for you to talk,” answered the 


28 January 


The Discontented 


Snow Man 


A READ-ALOUD STORY 
and illustrations by 
Grace T. and Olive E. Barnett 


snow man. “You don’t have to hold out food 
all day for a lot of silly birds that don’t know 
enough to go south where there is no snow.” 

“T shall not spoil my day arguing with you,” 
said the little bird. Away he flew. 

By and by a squirrel ran up to the snow man’s 
shoulder and out on his left arm. He began nib- 
bling busily at a peanut. 

“I’m surely grateful to you for these nuts,” 
he said between bites. “I shall refill my store- 
room.” 

“You needn’t be grateful to me,” answered 
the snow man crossly. “If I had my way, I 
shouldn’t be standing here at all. I’d like to do 
something interesting for a change.” 

“I should think it would be interesting to 
make somebody as happy as you make the birds 
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and the children, to say nothing of me.” 

“Well, it isn’t. I want some fun for myself.” 

“I shall not argue,” declared the squirrel. 
“Thank you for the nuts anyway.” He skipped 
away with a nut for his empty storeroom. 

For a time the snow man was all alone. Then 
a rabbit stopped near him. “Thank you for 
the carrots and apples in your sled,” he said 
timidly. 

“Sled?” repeated the snow man. “I didn’t 
know I had a sled. So that’s what this uncom- 
fortable rope around my neck is for? Well, any- 
way, you needn’t thank me. I shouldn’t have the 
carrots there if I had anything to say about it!” 

“Oh, very well,” said the rabbit. “I shan’t 
bother you again.” 

“I hope not,” said the snow man impolitely. 

The rabbit hopped away without another 
word. 


T GREW dark. North Wind began to play 

in the bare tree tops. 

“Brrrrrr! I'd like to be warm. I’m tired of 
being cold as an icicle all the time,” grumbled 
the snow man. 

“Hello!” called a cheery voice. “You're the 


He was a very sad-looking snow man 
when Jack Frost flew back to the yard 


finest snow man I’ve ever seen. You're a credit 
to winter and to the Frost family.” 

There in front of the snow man stood Jack 
Frost. 

“What do I care about being a credit to any 
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one?” answered the snow man crossly. “I want 
some fun.” 

“It seems to me that you’re having the best 
kind of a time,” said Jack Frost. “You have 
Billy and Betty to play with. You are feeding 
the birds, the squirrels, and the rabbits. What 
more can you want?” 

“I'd like to be like other creatures. Birds fly. 
Squirrels and rabbits skip about. Billy and Betty 
run and play. But most of all I'd like to be 
warm. The children always go to get warm after 
they play in the snow, and some time Id like 
to be warm too, just to see what it is like.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” said Jack Frost, laugh- 
ing. “Every one should make the best of what 
he is and has, and be happy. A snow man can’t 
be warm!” 

“Just the same, I'd like to try it,” said the 
snow man stubbornly. 

“Very well,” said Jack Frost. “I’m going away 
up north for a few hours tomorrow. I'll let the 
sun warm things up a bit for you while I’m 


Away went Jack Frost without waiting for an 
answer. 

The snow man could scarcely wait for morn- 
ing. 

But the sun came up pale and frosty as it had 
every day. The snow crunched under the feet 
of people passing by. 
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My Piggy 
By Marian Parker 


I’ve a funny little piggy 
With a cunning, curly tail. 
You should see him eat his 
dinner 
From his little wooden pail! 


Though he snortles and he guz- 
zles 
And his manners often fail, 
I love him from his wee, pink 
nose 
To his little curly tail. 


The snow man was very much dis- 
appointed. 

“Jack Frost was joking,” he 
grumbled. 

But just then a soft wind from 
the south began to blow. The 
sun's face took on a brighter pol- 
ish. Its rays came straight at the 
snow man. 

“This is better,” said the snow 
man to himself. “What fun this 
will be!” 

The south wind blew a little 
harder. The sun shone more 
brightly. The snow man began to 
shrink and grow soft. 

“Dear me!” he cried. “Jack 
Frost needn’t overdo it. This is too 
warm. Somehow I don’t feel the 
way I thought I should. Please, 
Mr. Sun, don’t—don’t get too 
hot.” 

But the sun paid no attention to 
him. It kept right on, shining full 
in his face. 

The snow man shrank and 
shrank. One arm drooped. 


30 January 


“Dear me!” said the snow man. 
“There go the birds’ crumbs. The 
poor little chickadees will be 
hungry tonight.” 

The other arm drooped. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the snow man 
as the nuts fell into the snow. 
“What will that dear little squir- 
rel do about his empty storeroom ? 
Oh, if Jack Frost would only come 
back before I melt away alto- 


gether!” 


“Tl bring him,” cried North 
Wind. Away he whistled through 
the branches. 

South Wind heard and ran away 
to hide. That helped a little. The 
snow man did not shrink quite 
so fast after that, but he was a 
very sad-looking snow man when 
just as the sun went to bed, Jack 
Frost flew back to the yard. 

“Well, how did you like being 
warm?” cried Jack Frost. 

“Oh, not at all! I didn’t like it 
a bit. But worse than that, see what 
has happened to the birds’ and 
squirrels’ tables. Think how 
hungry they must be.” 

“Never mind,” said Jack Frost. 
“Tm going to bring a good snow- 
storm tonight. In the morning 
Billy and Betty will fix you up 
good as new.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried the 
snow man. “I'll never grumble 
again!” 


Our Stamp 


Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


joy exchanging stamps with our 
friends. We like to learn the 
stories that the pictures on stamps 
have to tell us. But it adds a real 
thrill to the fun of collecting to 
know there is a chance that some 
day we may be the one to discover 
a rare stamp. 

It pays to keep your eyes wide 


open when you are busy with 
stamps. If the young man who 
stepped up to the stamp window 
in Washington, D. C. had just 
taken the few stamps he came to 
buy and had never looked closely 
at them, some one else would have 
gotten the treasure. 
Watch for small differences in 
the stamps you handle. Sometimes 
mistakes are made in the color, in 
the perforations, or in the print- 
ing. All these things make the 
stamps odd and—what is more 
important—valuable to collectors. 


To Celebrate the 


New Year 


(Continued from page 22) 


to use as a base and glue it to the 
bottom of the box (C). Dry under 
a heavy weight. 

To cut a star pattern any size 
you wish, fold a square of paper 
in the center (D). With the fold 
at the top, mark the left-hand 
side off into thirds and bring the 
right-hand corner over to the bot- 
tom mark, and crease as shown. 
Then fold the upper left-hand 
corner down to the bottom mark. 
Next fold the left side over upon 
the right so that the paper looks 
like the fourth sketch in D. Draw 
a dotted line as shown, and cut. 
When the paper is unfolded you 
will have a perfect star. 

If you have need for a large 
centerpiece (E), cut two or more 
stars from wallboard or from the 
thickest cardboard you can find, 
or put together several layers of 
thinner material for each star. Of 
course you will first have to cut 
out a paper pattern to use as a 
guide. Make the bottom star larger 
than the other one and paint them 
different shades of the same color. 

From the under side drive nails 
through the outside tips of both 
stars, leaving the nail points pro- 
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truding on the top side to hold 
the candles in place (F). Drive 
longer nails through both stars 
at the inside points indicated in 
figure G and in the center fasten 
a single powder-box holder. To 
keep the center candle from tip- 
ping over tack the bottom part 
of the box to the star base instead 
of filling it with the plaster mix- 
ture. 

The center candle should be 
quite tall, the next row of candles 
quite a bit shorter, with the ones 
on the tips of the outside star 
the shortest of all. This makes a 
graduated arrangement and is 
lovely for a New Year’s party 
table. 

If you are giving a New Year's 
party, why not also make for 
favors some jolly little marsh- 
mallow clocks like those in figure 
H. They have paper clock faces, 
toothpick legs, and a tiny gum- 
drop on top for the alarm. 


Happy Thoughts 


for the week of January 1 
Last year is gone; 

This year is new; 
Each day I'll choose 

Wise thoughts and true. 


for the week of January 8 


I'll make each hour 
Shine clean and bright 

Because my thoughts 
And words are right. 


for the week of January 15 
Last week is gone; 
This week is mine. 
I'll work to keep it 
Glad and fine. 
for the week of January 22 


Though clouds may hide 
The morning sun, 

Joy words will trip 
Along my tongue. 


for the week of January 29 


God's love protects 
This world of mine. 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Will Herman 


HORIZONTAL 17. French coin 6. Men who sail the 
1. Negative 18. Toward seas 
3. Average (abbr.) 20. A high priest and 7. Sower 
5. Dirigible judge (Bib.) 8. In a certain place 
8. Insect 22. Writing instrument 10. Postscript (abbr.) 
9. A very high moun- 23. One who smashes 12. Possessive pronoun 

tain 26. Point (abbr.) 13. Ostrichlike bird 
11. Note of musical 27. Each (abbr.) 16. Pronoun 

scale VERTICAL 19. Atop 
12. Hasten 1. Egg of a louse 21. A_ mischievous 
14, While 2. Else child 
15. Postman 3. Exclamation 22. Bean 
16. Exclamation of 4. By way of 24. In place 

laughter 5. Creatures 25. Pronoun . 
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Patricia Turns 


Over a New Leaf 


(Continued from page 19) 


better asked Dot. 

“I think pink,” answered Pa- 
tricia. “Now I must run to tell 
Susan.” Away danced Patricia to 
talk to her favorite doll. 

“Well,” smiled Mother as Pa- 
tricia came back and stood close 
to her, holding Susan in her arms, 
“what resolution shall I make?” 
Then she said as she wrote, “I'll 
try not to pull Patricia’s curls 
when I brush them.” 

“But, Mother,” said Patricia 
solemnly, “it doesn’t hurt very 
much. Everyday I shall try hard 
not to cry.” 

“Good for my little girl!” ex- 
claimed Daddy. “You too have 
made a resolution. Let’s write it on 
your leaf.” 

“Then have I turned over a new 
leaf too?” asked Patricia. 

“Yes, indeed, and perhaps you 
will want to add a new resolution 
every month for the whole year.” 

“What fun that would be!” 


WAGGLES 


By Ruby Holland 


Bob’s mother told him to get 
the groceries home on time, so I 
am carrying them home to her 
while he plays ball with the 
boys. 


added Patricia. Eyes sparkling, she 
began to eat her breakfast, stop- 
ping every now and then to look 
at her paper leaf. She felt so 
grown up! Now she knew what a 
New Year’s resolution was, for 
hadn’t she turned over a new leaf! 


Happy New Year 


(Continued from page 7) 


the air above his head. He pulled 
it down when he saw his sister 
waiting. 

“Come,” he said, “it is New 
Year’s Day, and we must go into 
the garden and make obeisance to 
our father and mother.” 

Merchant Lin and his wife 
stood very straight and proud 
while their children bowed before 
them. 

Then the father said, “And 
now, let us bow low to the sky 
and to the earth, for they are the 
father and the mother of all good 
things.” 

Afterward as the family went 
toward the house Shining Sun 
walked close to his sister. 

“I saw Care with the fan,” he 
whispered. “‘Never did any one 
look so happy. I know now that 
you truly did sell your selfishness. 
Out of every bit of money I get I 
will save a little until I can buy 
you another fan even more beauti- 
ful than the one you gave Care!” 


Fuzzy 


and Wiuzzy By Ralph Lane 
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For 
Every —Member 


of 
the Family 


HE UNITY SUNDAY 
LEAFLET has 
something in it for every 
member of the family from 
the oldest to the youngest. 
For Dad and Mother there 
is the text of the Bible lesson 
that is used by Sunday 
schools everywhere, along 
with a set of questions to 
bring out the high points in 
the lesson. 


For the junior members 
the lesson is explained in 
such a way that it can be 
thoroughly understood, and 
a story bearing on it is told. 
Bible quotations, one for 
each day of the week, help 
them to know God's word. 


The very small boys and 
girls have a whole page of 
their own containing a story 
that they can understand 
and pictures to make it in- 
teresting. 


Ask Mother to send for the 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAFLET. It comes a whole 
year (52 issues) for only $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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acne 


was an ap- 


ple 

bought it 
cooked it 
dropped it 
eluded it 
found it 
grabbed it 
hid it 
inquired 
for it 
jumped for 
it 

kept it 
laughed at it 
marked it 
needed it 
obtained it 
peeled it 
quartered it 
reached for 
it 

snatched it 
took it 
upset it 
vaulted it 
walked 
away with 
it 


X, Y, & Z all 
ate a piece 
of it 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Brown Betty Casserole 


(large recipe) 


2 cupfuls bread crumbs 

4 cupfuls tart apples sliced or chopped 

114 cupfuls brown sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 

teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

Y/, cupful water 
@ Stir the butter, sugar, salt, cinnamon, and bread 
crumbs together. 
© Butter a casserole generously. 


@ Put a layer of crumbs in the bottom of the dish, 
then a layer of apples, then a layer of crumbs again, 
and so on until all the apples are used. Cover with 
a last layer of crumbs and dot with bits of butter. 


@ Pour 1/4 cupful boiling water over the pudding. 
@ Bake 40 minutes in a moderate oven (375°F.). 


@ = Serve hot with cream. 


Individual Brown Betty 
(small recipe) 


@ Using equal amounts of bread crumbs and sugar 
to twice the quantity of chopped apples, place alter- 
nate layers in ramekins or custard cups. Dust the top 
of each layer with cinnamon and dot with bits of 
butter. Add a teaspoonful of water to each small 
dish. 
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big sister 
of the Perkins family 
By Dorothy Wagstaff 
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mM January program (partly listed at left) is 
an indication of what the following months will 
bring forth, and it shows that this is to be a rich 
year for Weekly Unity readers. There is not 
space to tell you here of the many other fine 
articles that are scheduled for early dates; arti- 
cles by Dr. Richard Lynch, Robert Collier, Dana 
Gatlin, Clara Palmer, and other outstanding 
writers. Besides its articles Weekly Unity 
brings you: 


@ A metaphysical interpretation of the Inter- 
national Bible lessons. 


@ A weekly column by the editor, Lowell 
Fillmore. 


@ True accounts of answered prayers. 


@ A reprint of current religious and inspira- 
tional news items. 


@ A weekly letter from the healing depart- 
ment of Unity School. 


Coming week by week, this eight-page periodical 
keeps alive your interest in the things that really 
count and inspires you anew to make of life a joyous 
experience. Let Week/y Unity come to you every 
week during 1939 and see what it will do for you. 
A year’s subscription (52 issues), $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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